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Introduction 

As a, tool of communication, handwriting is a means for recording and 
conveying thoughts: the emphasis is upon vliat a pupil writes. In handwriting 
or penmanship instruction, however, the emphetsis is necessarily upon how a 
person writes: the main concern is the legibility and efficient production 

* f 

of written symbols. In itself it doesn't influence the quality or validity 
of what is written; muddy thoughts and insipid ideas are no better for 
being written le^^lbly. It is important, however, that we develop skill in 
handwriting to the point where the ve3?y process of widting itself does not 
detract from the thinking that needs to accompany intelligent ^communication. 
The how &nd what of handwriting are in phase when pi5)ils* writing is, 
sufficiently rapid and legible to meet'^heir needs in allxnstructional 
areas. Similarly, it is important that facility in handwriting be developed 
to the point where the^."thought-getting" process of the reader is not 
interrupted by the. problem of deciphering the symbols which have been 
transcribed. 

# * 

The purpose of this research paper is to investigate the state of the 
art of handvrriting and for penmanship in the literature and current practise 
to date in public education; and to draw from the available data, recommend- 
ations for programme development and further action within the District 
relative to handwriting in the context of the language arts programme, as 
Wj5ll*as the total instructional system. It is understood, at the outset, 
that the study cannot be thoroughly exhaustive, but that major research is to 
be examined in detail wherever possible. Opportunities for additionsOL re- 
search in special areas may follow as deemed necessary by the users of the 
study at a ^future date. * - , " 
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I Historical Perspectives on the Art 

' / 

Surveys of the research and literature related to handwiting have 

been reported by many scsholirs and writers, IThe most comprehensive document 

has been coirpiled by Wimam S. Gray p. 188-2^5) in his treatment of 

the world literacy question fof U.N.E.S^C.O, This work looks at the total 

picture, reports mador historical research and documents the art around the 

world up to 1956./other surveys of both historic and current research" and 

literature are/reported by Anderson p. 9-17) (_^, p. 18-28), Herrick 

(20, p. 2^8-g58), Horn (82, p. 16_8-177), ^Otto and Anderson (ll9,p. 570-579),- 

Petty (l^pp 1-8), and Shane and IftOry (l¥f, p. ^5-60). The thoroughness 

of thes^works bears notation and commendation to the reader. In addition 
/ - . - - . ^ . 

the wotk of Mcov, Otto and Askov (9(a) ,. p. lOl-lll) has been referred to 

num^ous times in preparation of this paper for the I96O-7O decade. For a 

^omprehensive bibliography of additional contemporary publications, one 

immediately refers to Ching Y, Suen (153»P» J^158). In -the case of 

specifically Canadian sources, Sen,(l^,p.^6-52) has provided an, invaluable 

collation of information from language arts and handwriting manuals of the 

various provinces* 

Qb reconsider the historical perspective of the art at this time 
v;cuia probably prove less than an expedient use of time# The documentation 
cited above could facilitate greater depth of investigation by any interested 
individual. Suffice it to say, that few writers are enthusiastic about the 
current state of the £irt, and even fewer appear to be doing significant 
research to subvert its demise. 

A re-exmnination of goals in the teacliing of handwriting appears to be 
a good place to begin. An analysis of the various writings seems to indicate 
that the primary goal in teaching penmanship is to produce efficiently a £ree 
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jflow of ideas or easily read thoughts onto paper with a ndniraum of attention 
to mechanics of the art# V/riters need to be encouraged to write' ideas rather 
than letters or words. £n addition, the learner needs to know that he will 
have accompliidied this goal if his writing comes up to a certain^ standard of 
legibility within a certain period of time* 

In 1927 AyerC lpy p* ^5^53) listed eleven objectives .for handwriting which 
elaborate the above primary goal.^ lie recognized legibility and erpeed as high 
priorities, but also stressed the needs for students to want to write well, 
to do so automatically, and to recognize good writing when they saw it* 
Bums et al (17, p. 335) represent a widely accepted view of our times, 
"the goal of handwriting instruction today is to teach children to write 
legibly and wixh meaning"* Lamb C^^, p. 210) and Donoghu^. (28 / ^ 
reiterate this statement of purpose. Bnma E. Flatter (129 ,1009) reninds 
the reader that "Present dVy'goal:^: iix handwriting instruction are airected 
toward the developmenx of power to communicate effectively through written 
language"* More specif' -^ally, Kinney (^t p. 5) outlines the lolloiring 
specific objectives: "The teacher* s task is to assist pupils to derelop , . 
satisfactory handwriting by: (a) providing a continuous programme of " ' :jquate 
instruction; and Cb) stimulating^ an interest in handwriting so that pupils 
will put forth their Best effort in all written wdrk". Numerous other sources 
could be cited which provide outlines of goals^and objectives. The above 
selection seems to summarize current statemen7:;s in the literature* 

. iinother afspect of the retrospective view is the reported attitudes of 
teachers and pupils to the topic. Attention has been called to the deficiencies 
in handwriting by both friends and foespf education. Many educators and 
journalists are denouncing^ the inability to write and to communicate ideas 
as a universal weakness in our social/ and educational fabric. Many teachers 



have resigned themselves to accepting ^unreadable scrawls, to plus or minus 

score sheets, and to condoning the sloppiness which seems to have permeated 

mich of modem society, ihstrom p. 83) reminds educator^ of the hazards 

to mental health for allowing such^ attitudes to proliferate: ^ " n 

. "...a person who can't write well — whose mechanics of hand- 
writing are poor — often avoids .\\n:iT;ing if at aU, possible* 
This applies to both adults and pupils in school. They feel 
insecure, inferior, and somewhat ashamed of their miserable 
•attempts. Such a feeling'' certainly does not encourage the 
learner in tree expression. The answer, of course, is effeptive 
teaching all along the way to prevent the deficiency in the first 
place, or to dissipate it' wherever found." 

The whole picture spells poor public relations between school administrators 

on the one hand and business and the home ,on the other. 

Parents can exert a very strong influence on their children's attitude 

toward handwriting. Parents should be informed concerning the system of 

writing being taught and vdiy it has been selected. Through a series of ^parent 

teacher conferences, the teacher can help parents:' understand the kinds of 

assistance they can give their phildren without being in conflict with 

procedures used in the school. The opportunity 'for interested parents to 

attend handwriting workshops along with teachers could build stronger 

and more positive attitudes to the whole toplo. In the programme syllabus 

for the New York City Board of Education ( 112 , p. 35) 1 the following quote 

recognizes the significance of- attitudes towards handwriting: 

" In handwriting, as in every other area of school worlf , it is 
: important for children to know thatr home ©nd school are working 

together. This unity gives children a sense of security as they - 
/strive to develop their handwriting skill." ^ . 

It would appear that modifications ±n the general attitude towards pen*^ . 

manship of the paying public, teachers, and students may be a major goal if 

the future emphasis on programmes of handwrit:lng instruction are going to be 

successfully implemented. 

0 ' 
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II The Tlature of Handwriting Instruction- 

^High initial' teaching goals in handwriting 2ire essential to secure 
the end product that will sustain the pupiL-in lat^ schooling and in life. 
Retention and support of; all elementary school learnings imply a close co- 
ordination among elementary, junior high and ^enior hi^ schools. Common, 
objectives and clear xmderstanding of these^ objectives are necessary for 

' / / . 

all teachers lest one group work counter /to the others. This is just as 
important among the three school levels as for the teachers within any one 

' level. • / / 

' / • / ' • 

The controversey rag^s in the literature: 

1. xWhen i^ould handwriting ihstruction begin? 

2. Should the programs be formal or infojc:mal? ^ . ^ 

3. Is the integration of Handwriting alo^g with spelling, reading 
^ and language arts pro^ammes parovidtog sufficient emphasis? 

Could incidental insi/ruction cover Jbhe topic? 
5. Is Utilitarian handviriting all tha|: is needed? 

The research is inconcliyKLve on^Jl of these topics. However, the 
following generalizatiwi c\b^ be drawn: 

Mackay (99, 50-52; notes that ju^st as babbling and experimenting witji 
sound are necessary to the development^f speech, scribbling and experiment- 
ing with parts o;f letter shapes acre necessary to the development pf the 
visual and psyc^ho-raotor ^controls necessary for handwriting. This premise 
is noted by ^ost othery writers, who recommend specific approaches to / j 
handv/riting^during Grade 1. The Addy'and Wylie (l^,p. 253-25^) ^tj^-^ ^^is 
further i^pport toyt'his view. In addition, most authors recommend^e / ' 
manuscrifpt form, althou^^i some documentation for the cursive approach at 
this a(^e can als/be fciund. ^ / ' 1* 

^ / ' V " ' 

le references to formal versus informal instruction are likewise \ 
inconclusive. It can be noted, however, that the traditional approaches 

/ / • ■ • /■ 

/ / / 
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/okee and ovals" in isolated drill cessions appear to have no current 

/ 

i^es in the literature. Eather, foraal refers to specific lessons for 
piirposes idth specific individuals or groups. Smith (1^7 , p^ -jlf) 



^cific 

^explains the process thus by^ / , 

/ "Although children are not expected to strive to use the exs(ct 

form found in any handwriting system (manual or scale) and do not 
have daily periods throughout the grades devoted to writooig 
lessons, they do spend some clags time^in practicing better"* 
formation of letters. 

In contrast with the usual method of teaching handwriting a 
few.ye^s ago, only occasionally are these lessons in w^ich the 
^ . entire class works on the same skill at the same time^.*.. 

between the extremes of individual instruction and instruction 
for x^e entire class will te instruction to smaller "groups ^ 
• formed because a number of students all need help on the same " 
•aspects . ^ . 



Suen^ (15^, p* ^6) notes formal instruction is no^d in several provincial 
curricula, but generally refers to a consistency/of checldLng, diagnosis 
and remediation, from early years through ^sei^r school. The Alberta curri- 
culum (2, p. 22) notes that" "it is the teacher's duty to train them to' re- . 
cognize and make tYie correct forms properly*'* - ' 

Gray 219) summarizes the fo^al approach by saying 
*1n order to attain the level/of mastery desired. 
Specific features of handwri/cing must be regularly repfeated. 
This can be done, in part , /duidng special practise periods.- 
But maximum results will jKot be achieved until the new skills 
are used daily in purposfeful writing activities." 

Gray p. 2l8) also coimfents on the informal approach 
t>usby: 

*'3iiformal writing/activities which are highly motivated should 
be supplemented ylarly on by special practise periods of short 
duration. The ^rpose of these is to^ inculcate the basic skills 
■i" required in handwriting. In this cormexipn, tiro things need to 
be kept clearly in mind: pupils who advakce - slowly in the per- 
ception anjT mastery of the details of words and letters should 
not be forced to progress more rapidly than their stage of 
I develc^ment justifies, and ^ due consideration should be given 
\ "to individual differences in attempting to acquire the prescribed 
style /of handwriting." ■ • * 
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Anderson (6) in I962 compared handwriting samples from 900 children ^n ' 
England, Scotland, and the JS.S. respectively, to determine whether. , handwriting 
quality woiad excel where a * 'traditional" instructional approach is . 
employed, as in Scotland* Drawing subjects from 7-^ 11-, and 1^ year-old 
age groups, he found/ that the English and Scottish children tended to lose 
Bome^initial advantage in quality as age increased* In fact the handwriting 
in the Scottish sample tended to deteriorate aJKer ^age 11, while the mean 
ratings for^TI.«S* samples tended to increase idth age. It appears, therefore, 
that the "traditional" instruction, operatioMlly defined as that used in 
Scotland today and in thh TT.St earlier in *the pres-^nt century, does not 
necessarily produce better handwriting than modern instructional programmes* 

With respect" to the integration of handwriting instruction along with 
other Language Arts components, Hanigan ( IO9 , p. 8) , Vukelich (l6ff, p. 306), 
Mackay p. 5^) and Spalding ;(l'f2, p.'f5) all emphasizesthe need for "inte-' 
gration in the instruction oj^ listening, speaking, reading and writing skills. 



All the above, further emphasize the need for careful instruction in letter 

formation, with allowances for individuality of personality to show through 

without sacrificing legibility.' There appears to be no statistical research 

to show^ that using the solely integrated approach makes for better penm'an- 

ship, however, Wedell and Horae (I65 , p» 17^-182) found positive relation- 

ships existed between a young child's Bender - Gestalt Test score and his 

subsequent performance in pencil copying, spellong and handwriting tasks. 

Enstran's.(33^ p. 85) admonition that when one becomes teachers of« children 

rather tahan of content,^ one. tends to* give help with individual and personal 

problems, may have application in this context* * * 

. Barbe and 'Lucas (12, p. 208) however conclude that: 

"Combining hand^yriting instruction- into spelling or reading 
programs might be expected to produce usable handwriting skills. 
^In practice, however, the spelling - handwriting and reading - 
spelling - Mtadwriting pombinations have resulted in little or no 
attention to handwriting, with the ultimate results that instruction * 
suffers in each of the combined areas. " 

• • - . 10 
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In addition to the integrated approach* noted above, Enstrom,(3^t p»308) 
readnds the reader of- the necessity for conscious incidental instruction 
at every opportunity - whether through chalkboard or overhead projection . ^ 
"exainple^ thrbu^ notations on parking papers, or. thrpugh personal and indi^d-^ 
dual contact. With appropriate instructional support and encouragement, 
f . approach is likely to. be mosj: successful vdth secoridary school students* . 

Barbe and Lucas -(12, p. 208) caution, however, that handwriting tatight. 
incidentally by teachers untrained in any method of teaching it other that 
they know hoy to write themselves too often has" produced in ^.otherwise 
capable children a casual attitude toward the need for legibility. ^Incidental 

r 

teaching of handwriting (often "accidental" in practice) hks not been 
successful in teaching legible letter foraaticm. . jicidentai instruction* is 

' • • » ^ * 

more appropriately used to aid in practice and reinforcement."' 

Utilitarian writing as noted by Strickland (l52 f p. 6^-73), "affords the 
opporttmity ^f or refinement in legibility, fonn, expression and grammar. It 
is usually an outgrowth hi classropm needs ,and .activities and as such 
provides excellent and* meaningftil instructional opportunities. Utilitarian- 
writing, however, must be founded irpon foimal instruction and independent. 
- practice appropriate to the ability and stage of development for each 
individual student. - » ^ V # 

• * 

In summary, the 'traditional, approach to penmanship seems to have been 

replaced by less formal approaches which require times 'for formal^ instruction 
to both individual and groups of various sizes. The need for systematic 
and purposeful practice after appropriate introduction has been emphasized 
in relation to the integration of the function of h^dwriting in meaningftil 
language arts programmes. " * ' 
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,111 Metho^is .aad Approaches- to Instruction » . > 

A#- Iheorie^ of Learning . ' , * , •/ ^ 

In more recent years, approaches to the-field of handv/ritinj 
have caken cogni2;'ance of recent developments in learning theor^ For* many 
years, the major concerns were with the age of the learner, ;and his motiv- " 
'ation. Both these^f actors still have considerable impact for any programme* 
. Kinney (^2, p.'5)i B611 p;'l2^6) and Rreeman p.yj2),all Emphasize 
the effect of child's growth and development .on writing /achievement. Furner 
(^, "p- 886-89^; (ii', p. 1021-1030) (5if,iu 61-69),^ in/^ series of articles, 
c^onteixds that since handuriting x^ -a type^ of perc^tual- motor learning, 
methods of instruction- should reflec^Nan*^ awareness cf perceptual development 
in ^he leanier (whether child or adult), burner argues that perceptual , 
development is a: learned process which must necessarily involve movement as 

well as visual and auditory stimdation* / ^ ^ . • " ^ 

V / ' " ' ' ' * 

Birch and^Lefford p. 15^) have shown that dntersensory 

♦ * / ^ 

integration, particittarly^he ability to integrate visual and kinesthetic 
information, is hi^hfl^ and significaAtly correlated with the ability of 
5-, 6- and; 7- year olds to copy a.visual image*. Thus, teaching* the child to 
integrateydif ferent sensory ^odes tould lead to increased handwriting skill. 

/ Apparently the majority of the research iii this area has been ' 

done vdth primary children. No research was unpoyered which Related ciirreiit^ 
theories of learaing to handwriting instrtiction in later years. 

B. E^eadiness and Preparation for Writing = . v 

\ > 

^ The development and the assessment of -readiness if or, handwriting 

has received little attention in instructional programmes aii4 in the pro- 

*' * " 1 ' 

fessionaS. literature according to Wright- and Allen (169 , p. ^30). Barbe 

and Lucas (l2 , p. 209) contend that the readiness phase for handwriting is 
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as important as a sound readiness program in reading/ Gray (57, p. 211) 

• * interprets Maria Montessori's views, on readiness: 

" A child acquires mental readiness through experienqes " 
that reveal the value of handwriting and promote interest in 
learning to write. Ho acquires motor readiness through activities* 
that enable him to- learn to hold the writing tool and to engsige in 
the simplest writing movements." 

Gray- provides additional details of methods used around the world ,to help 

children bridge the readiness ga]^, but notes that little systematic thought 

or research on how this task can be accomplished^ is recorded* 

Hirsch and Niederraeyer (80. p. 81-86) studied the effects of tracing as 
a means of encouraging readiness, ichey concluded that the ability to dis- ' 
criminate letters does nof seem to transfer to the formation of letters. 

Foerster. p. ^31-5} makes an firdent appeal to teachers of early 
school years to discourage tracing as an undesirable practice, except for 
children who need tactile and Mnesthetic reinforcement. Hirsch (80, p. 86) 

^ - 

documents similar research in this statement; 

"...it may be unwise for teachers to spend valuable time having * 
their students discriminate between correct and incorrect letter 
forms, since letter discrimination ability does not seem to trans- 
fer to letter formation, performance." 

Donoghue (28, p. 251 -55). recommends the ten basid factors in assessing read- 
iness for instruction. V/right and Allen (l69,,p.^3l) remind the reader that 
these factbrs can be assessed by teachers, not controlled. The degree to 

which the teacher understands the factors, and can assess their development 

• ■* * , ^ 

v/ill influence the type of programme and th^ speed with v/hich it may be 
'-introduced to the individual students. 

. Ebersole (29, p. 1^5), Anderson (6, p. 178-179) and Lebrun (96, p.206) 
make ntunerous recommendations regarding techniques for assessment for read- 
iness v/hieh merit further -investigation. 
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Groff (60, p. 208 ) attempts to dispell another mjrth relative to readiness 
and maturation: " 

the above evidences of "the quality of children's handwriting 
in 1915 and 50 years later, and of the legibility pf children 
versus adults, gives little support to the notion that because 
children's fine motor skills "increase rapidly in speed and accuracy 
up to the age of 13 'and then more slowly until* the age of 1?" 

(Burrows, , pi 252) that improvements in the legibility^of these 

growing children will keep pace; V/hile it sounds reasonable to 
say that "as the nervous system matures and motor control improves, 
the quality of writing should show comparable improvement, "(Boyd, 
hS^h'f) unfortunately this is not the case beyond grade 3." 

It would seem that Groff is reminding all teachers that they cannot follow 
the maxims '«Give hiir. time and he'll grow out of it". It behooves educations 
to devise instructi^onsJ. programmes appropriate to the readiness arid maturity 
of the writer^ learner at ali levels of development. 

With reject to the sequence of skill development, Herrick's (69,vpl) 
extensive I96O survey of the instructional practices advocated by 19 
commercial systems .revealled many common practices. No general concensus re- 
garding sequence wfis observed, although in general, letters classified by 
similar shapes were introduced together (eg. straight line, slant line, circle) 
The greatest variation came in upper case cursive and niuuber forms. Noble' 
( H6 , p. 513-517) generally confirmed the same observations. Numerous pro- 
grammes are available; the decision to follow one particular sequence or 

pattern should involve -all instructional levels. 

« ' ** 

C. Styles of Penmanship 

♦ 

In the literature there is the usual divergence among 'bducatu-. 3 

as to v;ho is "right" v/ith respect to style. Erom the, point of view of method- 

ology, some resolution is importany if an over-all instructional programme 

is being considered. The three main issues are clearly identified: 
1. Vertical vs Slanting 
; -^""""^ 2. Manuscript vs Cursive 
5* Personal choice 
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Freeman ( , p. 25) contends that the issue concerning vertical 

writing has been pretty well settled in favor of writing with a moderate' 
slant as the most vldoly adopted style both in the opinions of those who 
have dohe research on. the subject and of supervisors and tesctbook writers. 

As to manuscript writing, opinions and practice are not nearly 
so clear cut. Theorists are divided into three camps. The following out- 
line cites the areas and ••some researchers who have written in their area 

♦ 

of concern. No effort is made here to detail the various arguments. 
Further study can examine each in detail if needed. The camps include: 

1. those who would use ciirsive .exclusively 

Ashley (9, p. 162-173) ■ _ 

2. those who would use manuscript writing exclusively 

Anderson (^f, p. 9-17) Alberta (2^ p. 25) Toronto_(l60j^ 
p. tf5) Piattor ( ,-p. 1009) Harris (66^ vp) 
Hildreth (78, p. 3-13) Templin (15Z. P- 386-389) 

, - 3. those who would use manuscript writing 'in the first two or^ 

three grades and then change over to' cursive. --^C^ 
Barbe and Lucas (12, p. 209) Etqbicoke_U32, p.66) 
New Brunswick ( ill , p.^101-)""ALberta (2^, p. "25) 
J-H.nkoff (105, P 205-20lf) York (l70, -p. 19) 
• Toronto ("TSo, p.'f5) Nova Scotia C__, p. 9) 
^ Quebec dWT p.32) Gray, (5Z. P- 259-272) 

Niemann IlT5 » P- 963) 

For the foreseeable future, camp 3 seems' to be in the majority. 
' the transition to cursive writing is likely to continue. The tradition of 
.cursive 'writing is strong.' Otto 'and R^ick (l22,-p. 211-216) studied the \ 
teffect of four different transition times ~ ranging from early second 
-to late third grade ~ upon subsequent performance in handwiting, spelling 
and reading, and concluded that when the transition is made is less im- 
portant than v;hat is offered in the instructional programme. 

Horton (83, p. 'f'f6-'f50) draws to the attention of the readers 
. various studies related to illegibilities and the specific analysis of same 
since 1927. In thJLs particular study the analysis deals vdth sixth grade 
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students. The results could be extremely useful in developing preventative 
and for remedial instructional strategies to deal vdth these mglformations 
thoroughly and efficiently* 

For the advocates of personal choice style Smith Cl^6 , p. 398) 
sums up. the message, thusby: 

•Tew adults \jrite according to the method by which 
they v;ere taught^ Though they spent endless hours in school 
^practicing specific forms of letters, they abandon these 

letters as soon as they are outside the range of vision of their 
teacher. If the form being practiced does not come easily for . 
the wit er,' he adopts a more efficient but (hopefully) still 
legible style. His personality affects his handwiting and it 
becomes different from that of anyone else." 

In each case, the personal choice advocates are generally referring to the 
need to allow and encourage individuality and personal preference to show 
through once the proper letter formations and legibility standards have been 
internalized- 

D. Extent of Time for Instruction and Practice 

^ With respect to' tlie time available for handwiting instruction 
two studies are most prominent. Herrick and Okada (76, p. 17-32) surveyed 
^proximately 600 school systems in 1962. Their results, show that 98^ of the 
teachers indicated that they did in fact teach penmanship. Most schools 
rf-riorted a seperate handwriting class - period of approxirjately 15 - 20 
minutes five (5) times per week in grades 1-if and three (3) times per week 
in grades 5-8. Most schools also reported that they incorporate handwriting 
instruction in a meaningful context in conjuction ivith subject matter areas. 
Only one-fifth (l/5) of the schools reported, that they individualized in- 
struction. / / 

Fred King (90rp. 'f83-'f86) also in 196O surveyed 68' systems in 
k midwestom states and discovered that l^f different handwriting systems were 
iu use. ' t ' I 

Lj ■ 
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In 1975» Addy and Wylie' (1, p. 253-2^^) reported on their 

'. . ■ • ) . 

A.C,E.I. survey vdth the follovdng results from hOO KLnclergarten throu^K 

Grade Three teachers in ten U.S* states and. British Columbia* Their c^- 

servations v/ere as follov/s: " * *. v % 

1* The average daily time alloted for formal instruction varies from 

11 to 20 minutes per day. 
2. Schools in the western U»S» and Canada indicate that they spend 

slightly fewer days and less time on handwriting instruction ""than 

do those in eastern and middle U»S» 
3* The first grades spend the most time on handwriting instruction 
h. The entire class is taught at one time in the majority of 

schools (87^ rural; 72Si »r»w»^^ 

In his survey of tne Canadian scene, 5tien . (l^^ p* ^8) reports 

* 

as follows: ' 

* 

"Although -handwriting should practised frequently, 
the individual training session shocald be brief and interesting^^ 
The Nova Scotia manual recommends a daily practice period of 
10- 20 minutes. The Alberta manual recommends 60-75 minutes- 
per week of training divided ix?to several daily periods. The 
Toronto manual suggests two - 10 minute periods daily. The York " 
manual 'also recommends thp^^ame schedule for Grade I but shorter 
periods for upper grades ^plus extra time for remedial work when 
V necessary." * ^ 

Spalding (l^9 i p* ^6) notes that small errors prevent children 

from learning to \JTite easily, legibly, and nea'tly. They require careful 

and continued teaching of all the techniques. Bell (l3i p. 128) re-enforces 

this concept by recommending that every teacher see that each pupil is 

given planned systematic guidance as v/ell as "on-the-spot-in-daily-work" 

assistance in understanding and practicing the basic fact oris that go into 

the witing act* / : 

V The emphasis v;ould appear to be as much on the diagnostic, 
systematic and individualized instruction as it would be on the amount of 
time cOlocated. Each of these elements needs to be carefully bal^ced to 
maintain a high level of student interest and motivation. 
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E» Teaching Techniques and Procedures / 

/ 

Each of the. provincial manuals, ihe majority of language arts 
text-books, and all commercial manuals- and /4tyle books treat this topic in 
great detail* The specifics vary according to the system being advocated* 

Only a limited amount of research is av4ilable to be reported on this aspect* 

/ - - 

Only one study,* Wiles (167 , k^Z^k^k) has been reported deal- 

. / \ ' ^- - . 

ing \jith tjie effects of different kinds of paper oh the quality of writing 

'of children was found, a?id it Was done in 19^3r He found that the size'^of the 

handwriting tool and the v/idths of the ruled paper had no significant effect 

oii\witing performance* ' * ' 

* Herr^/bk (^2, p* ^9-50) in 1961 reporte^d an investigation which 

showed that children prefer adul^: pencils over beginner pencils* 

Later Veal and Davidson (163 , vp«) found that wit ing is de- 
finitely effected in both quality and performance by the writer^s tools 
in the I963 research* This statement was further supported bjr.Tawney 
(136 , p* 59-61) when she found that primary graders performed better 
vdth ball-point pens than pencils* , ' ^' * ^ 

3ji 1971, Krzesni (9^, p* 821-82^) reports on his exp.briment to 

see if the introduction of the. felt pen had any advantageous effect on 

the performance of third graders when compared to normal pencils and ball- 

point pens* Based on his findings the following two suggestions can be noted: 

1 . Children in the third grade or lower^ should be 
. allowed to use either ball-point or felt-«point 

pexus for vn^iting assigrpents, especially compositions. 
,^ 2* They should be allowed to continue tc use -their pencils 
for noncreative subjects such. as spelling and arithmetic y 
where erasing may prove helpful, and where there se)3ms to 
be no significant difference in performance as a result of 
the vrriting instrument. 

In additidn, Kr2,esni confirmed"* the findings Wiles and Tavmey reported 
earlier* ' ^ . 
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Halpin^(6^, p. 267-279) also. challenges the traditional theory 

' '•' * 

that special paper is needed for beginning handwriting. A comparison was 
made of the hand\>n:j,ting of kindergarten children who used four different 
kinds of paper in their lessons* Besults indicated that the width of the 
^writing spaces (one inch or ^ inch) had no differential effect on the quality 
of beginning writing. This study gives no justification for requiring begin- 
ners to use paper which is different from the kind they will" use as adults 
for handwriting. " - . 

While the research data with respect to materials and tools 
is scant » some data has" been provided to encourage a re-examinJ^tion of 
current practice. - '*\ 



Only limited research is available regarding the effect of 
various body part positions on writing performance; Finger mov^rfi^t ail^ 
arm movement have both had their heyday and influence on the art. Smith 
(JM* P*397) and Freeman p. 15-lft) present ^reasoned pleas foi' move-' 
ment which is natural, comfortable and practical. 

Lurcat, p". 209-231) fo\md that the posture was the most 
important 'factor affecting the slant of the line, 

Callewaert (21, p. 39-52) theorize^ on the advantages of a • 
modified grip, holding the pen between middle and index finger ^instead, of " 
thumb and index finger." Statistical data is not available on this approach, 
especially with respect to muscular tension. 

Posture is generally v;ell treated in most commercially produced 
manuals. Here careful observation and remeqiation by the teacher can. avert 
the development of bad posture habits. % « ' - 

F. Components of Legibility : I 

Legibility is the overall objective in handwriting instaruction.' 
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*It ±B commonly defined ih operational terms: writing which is easily read^ 
and easily written* Because there is no standard alphabet, there can be no 
precise 'definition, j _ " 

5Ehe features of legibility can' be roughly categorized as; 
1. plant 

' . . 2. /Spacing ' ^ 

3#/Size, heights and pi^oportion 
hJ ALigninent and balance 
5» Quality of line or pressure - 
6. Strai^tness 
?• Margins 

8. Speed ' ■ ' ' 



Here, too, there is remarkably little research reported on - 
any of these aspects. Bums (12, p* 355-6) and Rondinella ( 139 , p. 531-32) 
both contend that letter formation is the chief factor affecting legibility* 
Bell (1^, p. 127), however, gives the most comprehensive summary of what should 
be. examinea when judging legibility according to each of the first seven cat- 
egories; She emphasizes that iall ja'ctors neert to be considered in individual 
diagnosis and evaluation of samples^j Smith (1^8, p. 8) a noted graphologist, 
suggests that the^ overall impression gen<5rated by the harmony, connect iveness, 
grace and flow of the symbols are also important standards. 

With respect to speed, Preeman (^, p.^) reminds the researcher 
th^t speed can only be accomplished with practice, and can only fee. maintained 
vath boristant-use. It- is imperative .that proper technique has been mastered 
before speed is indreased. Sqme writers -blame the^present state of poor pen- 
m^*\ship on the pressures placed on young students to produce quantities of 
vnritten work rather than quality of thou^t and symbol." e.g. Allen (^.ip. 
k2k-tr29) and Divoky (27, p? 72-76). ■. - 

It would appear that one of most important elements -conriect'ed - -^i •-• 

kith legibility is the abiDlty of an individual to be abl4 to compare h?.s 

• r, \ ' ■ ' - ■ " ' - " ' . • .- . 

'oim calligraphy vdth master samples or standards, and in /so doing diagnose 
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aspects which merit further attention and remediation. When a penman 
reaches this stage of development and maturity, one can feei confident 
that the insti-uctionsQ. process has Tieen successful. 
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TV / Handedness: Sinistral, Dextral or/ /jnbidextrous / 

Ov^er the decades, controversey ,has raged over handedness, vhether it is 
natural trait or a learned habi^, and vhether one should be changed, in 
'fact forced to change, from left to right hand writing positions* Vktny 
people CQXi remember the severe reprimands and p-unishment they have received 
while being forced to adopt. the right-hand position. V'ork of psychologists 
and physiologists in thisy&rea of dominance have had significant influence 
on changing educational thought. (Freeman 52i Pp.2l). The most reasoned (and 

r . 

most frequently recommended) position to take is that the teachers from a 
child's early years should attempt to discover his preference, his nrtive 
preference It is highly , ^unlikely that the chi3,d will be equally skilled 
with both hands; however, if this were the case, a right hand preference- » • 
should be encouraged. (Otto 121, p. 353). Similarly, eye preferences can 
be checked and pbserved by the teacher to identify natural tendencies. • 
.(Trembly l62, p. 10?). Parents need to be involved in the discussions, 
observations and deoisions related to preferences and any changes involved. / 
Similarly parents need to be encouraged and assisted in helping, their child- 
ren practice only one pattern in the knowledge , that handedness is natural I 
and individual. " ^ * / 

The New York manual ( 112 , p. 29) notes ''The^ co-operation of the home /is 

7 * 

enlisted £is, early as possible and with understanding and in a relaxed atmos- 
phere , the child can learn to write without developing av;la-;ard mannerisms." 

One of the definitive works on left' handed writers and their instruction 
has been done bj Enstrom(^1, 373-377) • His report done in 1962 deals ^with 

the relative efficiency of various approaches to writing with^the left-hand. 

. / 

Co^arisons of left - and right-hpnded subjects handwiting pei^formance 

liave been made in a number of stu4ies. Reed and Sraith Xr56, p. 275-288") ex- 

\ . • ' . 

aiP^'ned the sooed and quality^of vork aone by 10-, 12-, and 1M- year-olds 

\ ■ - 
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using subjects of both hands. No significant difference due to handedness 

f 

vere found -on speed, of vriting, either on' a 'repetitive passag;e or on a copied 
prose piece. Likevdse, no significant quality preference vas noted by the 
judges. Groff (ft, p. 368) and- again in (6^, p.95) confirms these findings. 
These observations are useful documentation for parents who are concerned 
that their child is not A«dting normally when his preference is other than 
tiieiTs. It is also useful data to share with sinistrals to encourage them 
to work on technique \^hich builds their ovm confidence and appreciation for 
the quality of the finished product. ^' . 

le'rfxs (97, -lySe-S?) in ^9Sk analyzed the ability ot first graders to 
copy the manuscript alphabet and found that the left-h^ded children made 
more errors thab right-handed ch^dren before formal, instruction. After 
instruction, however, no significant differences were found in the total . 
jDber of errors, ^though left-l^anded subjects made slightly more reversal 

and inversion errors. " v • • • , j 

Perh^s teachers need to heed fairly recent admonitions to make special 
provision for left-handed writers. Croutch (26, p. 283-28^) presentp sugges- 
tion about the correct position for the body and paper for both left- and right 
handed writers. a?he New York manual ( 112 , p. 29) notes the • following points . 

emphatically t' • » - 

"A- left-handed child vail learn to vrite easily, rapidly, 
comfortably, and legibly xmder suitable conditions* ?Phe teacher 
helps- to remove some emotional pressure from the child by not mak- 
— ingJiim^feel that he is the cause of undue trouble to her... 

If thSTe^s more^-than .jDneJ.eft-han child in the class, 
it is advisable to have thera seated Tiear each other .j^;)^ _ ^ 

Kinney(92, p-29) provides the follo\^ang specific, direction for ^ 

work vrith lefties: / v ' 

"Ctorrect placement of paper is 'the inain adjustment 
the left-handed \sTiter has to make. For manuscript writing, 
the bottom of the paper anould be parallel to the bottom edge 
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of the desk,, just as for the ri^t-handed writer.^ For cursive 
vriting the pupil .must be taught to tilt his paper at the opposite 
^an&Le ftom that of the right-hander. That is, the bottom ri^t 
hand' comer of the paper should be pointed at the body so that 
the writing arm \all be perpendicular to the bottom edge of the 
@ paper. It is hard to vrite in the iqpside-down style if the paper 
is placed in this position* ' - • / 

Eacoiirage left-handed writers to develop a writing eCLant 
which feels natural and good. Some will find it easiei: to use 
vertical stroke." - v 

For further particulars on special attention, one is referred to the 
personal experiences described by Ramos (l35 iP* 83-8ff) and by Foerster 
if^p i p* 21^) both of whom provide specific and practical suggesfcxons for 
instruction and remediation. • ^ 

Otto (121 , p. 353) reminds educators that left-handers (and right-handers 

too) left to their ovni%devices frequently develop awkward appi caches, 

■ *' 

including ^Ixooked" poi^tions because they are attempting to i^jjitate their . 

colleagues." With a minimum of instruction, they,' tod, can learn to writ^^ 

comfortably and v;ell. He notes that 

'Insofar as possible, handwriting instrution to both 
lefte- and ri^t-handers in a single group should be avoided and 
left-handed children should be seated together in order to 
prevent their emulating the movements and positions of. right- 
handed pupils.... 

, '...Again, insofar as it is possible, the teacher should 
attempt to show the left-handed child'^at.to do rather than 
merely tell him...r A idght-handed teacher needs to expand soiae 
energy, '^oth physibal and psychological, if he hopes to^derstand 
and to help the lerfe^anded .pupil. " ^ " 

Foerster- p. 21^) al^c^ejcomyends thatr ''J^eam teacliing" handwriting - 
with a left-handed colleague may help resolve feome demonstration problems, 
and provide greater einpathy between teacher arid learner. It might also be 
practical to train a lAftdbandei^eacher-aide or older child to demonstrate 
as a good model for position of/body, hand and paper. , _ * . 

Jn addition, many v/riters urge the use of the cha^Jkboard for practice, 
where siqpervision- can be mqre closely done, where greater fre9dom of movement 
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is allowed, and 'where good left to right orientation can be watched carefully. 

Several writers note that sinistrals need desks which are comfortable, 
vith left arm. rests, and slightly lower than for right-handers of the same 
heigjit, so they can see what they are writing. Lighting should be adequate 
3Xii over the right shoulder so that the hand will not cast a shadow'^over the 
writing surfa'cfe^V ^^i:'-. - 

Regardless of the handedness of the student, there Is n.o substitute for 
careful teaching- and attention to details during the early years so that 
children will avoid forming habits which aore not xconductive to legibility 

and fluency. • . * ' - 

i ' - 

Ih^ spite of these best teaching efforts the standard position for good 

writing feels wrong for many -lefties. They will write thfeir own way inspite 

of instaruction, particxxlarly^in the e^rly teen years. * \ 

Druramond (109 , p. 15) adds*the fqllo\d.ng conclud%g note: 

'KSood citizens write legibly r and it is better to haye a^ 
co-operative, enthusiastic lefty \^Ko\writes legibly upside-dowii 
than to have;>a disgruntled, antagonistic, lethargic lefty, with 
a properly placed wrist, who does not choose to vnrite at all."' * . 
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V Special Learning Disabilities 

Considerable research and docvunentation- in the past decade has \eeia. 

■ . \> 

carried out relative to the handwriting needs, abilities and techniques appro- 
priate for children with specific learning disabilities and for person^ with 
mental' handicaps. The scope of this paper does not permit detailed disci^ssion; 
however, the following outstanding references are noted. 

The majority of the articles appearing, in the fall I968 issue of Acadeinic 
•Qierapy have been conrpl.iled by Arena W and provide exceptional thebretical 
and practical treatment of this topic. It should be required reading fbr any 
teacher working with children in this category. 

^ The 'following additional references are indicators of the scope of some 

current reporting in the field.- The teacher wl^o "works ih this area should . 

be encouraged to pursu.e these and other professional articles. 

v ■» . 

McELravj-,. Anna, ""Handwriting ^d the Slow learner," Elementary 
English , 196^ vo. 'fl,'^ p. " 865-868. , " . 

Enstrom, Erick A., "Out of classroom; handvn:*iting'for the retarded," ♦ 
^ Exceptional children ,. I966 vol. 32 p, 385-388 

^ . ... 

Parres, Richard M., "The Bo^y midline as a psychdedufcational variable 
affecting the handwriting habits of mentally retarded child- 
ren," Dissertation Abstracts, 1969 vol. 29, no. 10 p. 3^68- ; 
3if69. • . '^'^ - 

Chapman, L.J- and K„ WedeU, "Perceptual motor abilities and reversal. ' . 

errors in children's handvnriting "Journal of Leaminp. D isabil3;ties, 
June 1972 Vol. V, no\^ 6, p." 321-330. 

McNees, Margaret C. et al, ". l-fodifying cluttered handwriting," Academic 
Therapy 1972, Vol. VII, no. 3, P- 293-295- - ■ - , 

lluHins, June, et al., ", A handvnriting mbdel for children' with learning 
rlTRahilities." Journal of Leaminis: Disabilities , Hay 1972, , 
Vol.' V, p. 58-63JZ ~~ ^ 

Hanson, Irene W- "Teaching' remedial handwriting," Language Arts,' 

.Po if25-^31+- . • ^ 

Fauke, Joyce et al, "Improvement of handwri.ting and letter recognition 
skills: a behavior mt/dification procedure," Journal of Learning 
Disabilities, 1973 Vo. VI, no. 5. P..296-3OO. 



^ Carter, Jolin L* and Donald Synolds, ^'Etf^cts of relaxation training . 

upon handwiting quality," Journal of Lfeaming Disabilities , 
April, 197^-vol. VII, no.^f, p* 236-238.) 

No attempt has been made to be all inclusive; rather, to pro^dde initial 

c 

suggestions ^?ith diverse points of view. It is hoped that what is offered 
here will be tried, explored, varied, expanded, and creatively used* to help 
all children, including ibhose with epecial needs. 
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> VI Evaluation: The Process and Its Implications* 

The, success of the handwiting instructional prograinmes is constantly 
being evaluated by the consumer public ^^nd by parents in gexjieral* The 
yardsticks of measuremnent are frequently tradition ^ad memory, [phis section 
will attempt to^reat the following components of the evaluation, process: 
A» Diagnosis 

B. Scales and keasurements ^ * ' 

C* Remediation 

D» Grading, and Influence on Marks 
E» Standards • 

Efforts will "be made to locate relevant literature and validated research on 
each aspect, in the hopes that recommendations for local programmes can 
evolve* 

4 

A» Diagnosis ^ 

That great differences exist in every aspect of. witing is shovm by every ^ 
study that has been examined* This can be seen most readily in the features 
of vn?iting that can. be most easily measured, namely, speed, quality, and 
legibility^ The classroom teacher »s problem is to know what do do, and what 
to avoid, especially in causes which are natural rather than learned* 

Freeman, 20) suggests the diagnosis of some faults depend upon 

the child avrareness of same, and in other cases in the teacher »s ability 
to cause a child to-be aware of them." He specifically mentions faults in 
the v;ay one v;rites that have to do \d.th posture, position and movement. The 
subtler matters of rhythm, speed of movement, and ease and lightness of 
movement are best shoim by example. Corrective training is usually not 
effective unless the pupil recognizes' his deficiencies and is eager to be 
helped, (regardless of age). 

Mann, (103, p* 133) provides the most concise categorization of difficul- 
ties in handvn?iting which teachers may. use as a guide in analyzing v/riting 
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Baznples and diagnosis of writer problems. He outlines the follo^ong student- . 
based difficulties ; ! 

1. Lack of readiness for beginning vn^itxng may be a factor in that the 
child may exhibit fine motor dysfunction of the "hands and fingers or poor 
eye-hand co-ordination.. " * " • 

2. The learner may have a visual acuity problem and need glasses. 

3* The child cannot grasp the pencil correctly or has an avAward writing 
position. He may have crippled hands or an undetected spastic condition. 

The student may not have* established a dominant hand (even after 
second grade). He may be svdtching from left to right. 

5* The learner may have difficulty retaining visual symbols rather than 
poor visual-motor co-ordination. . 

6. The studert may have an emotional problem which can easily show up 
in deteriorating handvrriting. He could be physically ill. (See also Smith ikS, 
p. and Qjenaglia 1^8 , ,p.''775) ^ ^ 

?• The child may havfe no. interest in writing and be unvalling to practice* 
He may erfiibit indifference to establish minimum standards.^ 

In a siiailar vein,* Mann continues by outlining the follovang programme- 

based difficulties : 

1. The child may have been started in, a formal \7riting program before he 
was ready. Possiblyxhe is still undecided as to which hand to use. 

2. There jCould be insufficient interest on the part of the student due 
to undifferentiated group drill. The- wrong positioning of the paper may 
be 'a factor* v » T ' 

* 3« Not enougji care taken with initial teaching may have been a factor, 
and the child was allovred to practice errors. Too much practice done without 
supervision can cause difficulties., 

A poorly planned transitional program from manuscript to cursive witing 
may bo the cause of the problem in the older child. 

while the above lists deal in broad categories, other writers have looked 
at more specific kinds of problems which need diagnosis from both the student 
and the programme points of viev;.* 

Horton (85, p.Vf6) cites the follovdng historical work on diagnostic topics, 

especially related to illegibilities. 

"In 1927? S.L.Pressey. published the results of a pioneer 
investigation in the field of specific analysis of illegibilities. ' 
In 1932, T. Ernest Newland analyzed the illegibilities in the 
development of hand\7riting from the lower grades to aditLthood. 
Le\^is and Levds reported the results of a I96O study in v;hich they 
analyzed the errors in the formation of manuscript letters by 
children in first grade." ^ . • - <? 

Application of the Hev;land findings v;ould ^ai^lve the diagnosis and re- 

mediation of problems peculiar to each child, the assumption being that by 
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correcting specific illegibilities the general quality and speed of the 
handwiting would be improved. 

- Boyle (t6, p. 6^2) compared the handvo^iting achievement of 312 children 

' in grades K-^ who were enrolled in control and experimental classes. In *the 
experimental treatment instruction, was planned on the basis of diagnostic 
treatment. Though there were no significant differences betv>een the two 
groups obtained on gross measures, b".t the experimental subjects eliminated' 
significantly more errors in the sizo, slant and formation of letters. OSxe 
results of this study again give evidence that pupils can Strove their -hand- 
writing if they are taught by an individualized diagnostic approach. 

Tagatz et al p. 23^-^9) used two studies to" compare the,)^fects 

of three instructional strategies rath third and fourth feraders. 6ie \wo 
approaches that stressed individuali^sation and diagnostic methods produced 

^ statistically greater gains in legibility* than a formal approach. - 

In conclusion, one might observe that only when the learner knows and 
understands. what he is trying to achieve in handwriting can he participate 
profitably'in evaluation. j\nd only througji evaluation and systematic diagno- 
sis can he understand how to vrark tov;ard self-improvement. Evaluation is* the 
link between the student's understanding of the techniques and the achieving 
of the handva^iting goals in the 3,eaming procepSi^- 

B. Scales and Measurments / 

\ 

The first handvnriting scale, Ihe l-homdike Scale for Handyg-itin/T CTeacherR^' 
College Press), "was developed by E.L, Thomdike, The scale includes hand;«-iting 
at 15 different- quality levels, ranging from very poor, barly legible to beau-i 
tifUlly formed vnriting of a quality that might, serve as a model in a penmanship 
manual. The criterio used in developing these samples included some considera,^.'' 
tion of beauty or pleasing quality as well as absolute clarity and uniformity ' 

f 
i 

of line and form. ' 
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In 1912, a scale developed by Aye.rs appeared doeigned for'iise in 

s 

grades 2 tfirough 8 and presented 8 quality levels* His criteidon \;as read- 
ability rather thim Thomdike's ••general merit"* 

In 1915 (revised in 1959) J^eeraan developed a scale to meet the following 
specifications: * • • / 

(1) a series of scales, one at each grade level from 1 through 8 

(2) natioiKil scope - » 

(3) ratings on general merit, \d.th the primary emphasis upon 
legibility and form; and 

(4) scale specimens selected to diow balance in all elements 
of form - spacing,. alignment, letter formation, and uniformity 

^iii size and slant* • * ' 

The scale consists^ of five quality levels at each grade level; grades 1&2 

done in manuscript style and 3 through 8 in cursive -style* 

• ^ if 

P.V» V/est in 1926 developed still anothe^r scale (revised in 1957 by 
the Palmer Company) vhich incli;ded also a speed criterion with 7 quality levels 
per grade* ^- ^ k * ' 

J^parently the scales described above are the ones most widely used for 
purposes pf providing samples and rating the quality of *prcduction.' 
^ Such scales have several limitations* Primarily, they sIlow stages of 
•^erf ectioh" to vfliich orio can aim* For the ^ersige classroom ther^ X'/ould ]^o- 
bably be niamerou^ levels ibetv/een each pair df specimens x-fliere students' work 
••could be categorised. Hie -measuT'ement of day-to-day improvement v/ithin suc1]l ^ 
scales is the desired aim. It is 'most realistic to show him where he is now 
and hov; he is progressing fl*om there on a continuum to better vrark. Any one 
of the above scales can serve, once a miriimum standard has been setj.foi* a 
district , for a school and for a classroom as a screening device for locating 
pupils \itio heed x^emedial assistance and encouragement. 

Eondinella (l^, p. 109) found that teachers who x^ere not trained or ex- * 
perieiiced in the use of the above scales were subjective in their ratings of 
handwriting samples. - * ' * 
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'When asked to state their criteria used in malcing their judgments, the 

teachers named 1^ categoriest of which ohiy 5 were considered in the vadely 

used Freeman scales. One might conclude from this that teachers need training 

in using scales* as diagnostiai measurement and prescription devices. It may - 
♦ • 

be assumed that once the training and pratjtice has internalized the concepts, 
ratings could continue j-dth less dependence on the scales. 

IThe features of handvrriting v;hich are most important and ^^hich can be 
measured with reasonable accuracy are spe^d and quality. Both classroom ^ 
teacher and principal should be aware of the values and limitations of such - 
measurement' also^ as a diagnostic to build and revise more effective and effi- 
cient school programmes of both a formal and informal nature. 

C» Remediation^ * • 

Tlxe fundamental principles of good writing are the same *for all "grades. 
In the upper -elementary grades *the tendency appeara- to be .the use of hand- 
* "writing periods for rferaedial purposes — tHat is diagnosis and correption ^ 
of faults that have been revealed in pupil's daily v;ork. This practice is 
based on the assumption that teachers are knowledgeable about the standards' - 
used in the system; that they have internalized the key points of quality 
outlined in rating scales' and standards; and that sufficient time is provided 
for an individualized approach. A further assumption is tbat the students have 
been taught the proper techniques. of legibility. ^ 

It is nature that no tv;o pupils vail v/rite exactly alike. Uniformity, should 

^ ^ ^ . \ 

not be expected. HowQver, teachers v/ho accept vnriting of mediocre quality ou 

* ' ^> 

the pretense that it is an individual '^s style do neither parties a favor. 

V/ith the exception of articles v/ritten for special education learning 
disabilities programmes already discussed in section V, 'one*of the most com- 
prehensive works on remediation may bo found in Otto (121, p. 355+) • 
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For persons interested in a detailed presentation, this section is a priority. 
He outlines in particvaar the work of Nev/land^(l932) - - a landmark study 
on correcting specific difficulties. Additional studies done by Quant (l9^)i 
by Hunnicutt sind Iverson (1958) anS by Lewis and Lewis (l96p) are also svun- 
marized by Otto and provide excellent working material. 

In the case of remediation, some questions are posed by Ii»tfd King 
(91 , jp. ^f) with respect to the effect of poor school practice3 on the hand- 
writing it produces. Fqr example: ^ * • 

. 1. Is toq much written Work required and- too little time 
• ' allowed for its cbmpletion? or phrased another way; Are the 
writt^ demafids appropriate to the technical ekiU abilities 
of the writers of whom they are demanded? 

# * 

King comments that 'Itheorically" the quality of "work should not decr^ease 
because the amount of work has increased. If we continue to .maintain high 
etandards an4* insist on quality work, the' assignments o"^f increasing amounts 
of written work should not be a contributing factor provided appropriate 
transcription time is available to meet individual needsV A strong programme 
' of closely supervised instr^iction implemented consistently across the elemen- 
tary school years would provide a skill level appropriate to cope in most 

cases, l^ilverberg (l^5 i P^'?^) on the same topic says: 

f * • " 

"If a. child 'writes poorly or is anxious about v>riting, cut 
- down the amoimt of witing required. See if teaching him to type 
works better. Let him show what he knows by telling it or dietatihg 
it into a talkij^g typevaiter^.. most adults write very little. Give 
the, kids a bre^ak-too." * • ' " 

2. Does the school contribute lo poor handvrriting habits by 
accepting poorly written work? 

King's observation- is that the v/ealoipss is one that is related 'to 
the total penmanship programme. 

* 

In many instances teachei^s' assume that the total instructional programme has 
been completed by about grade four and that continued formal practice i^. 



tiimecgssary* A total team effort across all grades and in all subjects is 
imperative i * 

Functional learning in handwriting has a place in the Busy crpwded 
school day*' It" needs to^Ve supplemented \dth regular handwriting -lesson pe- 
riods for those children wh6oieed them until good progress is shovm in this 
skill" development* Westbrooks V\$S , p* 100-106) presents a humorous and 
practical way- of approaching remediation activities for intermediate grades* 
Creative teachers need to be encouraged to develop handwritten instmxction^ 
periods, both regular and remedial, -into artistic and satisfying experiences 
for all concerned* ' " , 

# 

D. Grading, and influence on Marks 
_^ • ' ' • 

Paper * characteristics such ab handv/riting quality and composition 

errors have been identified in research as factors significantly affecting 

^ the grades of an essay exam or maaoy, written project by Chase (2ff, p* 315- , 

3l8); KLein and Hart p. *197--206) and Scannell and' Marshall ( 1^1 , p- 125- • 

130)* However the literature has not been conclusive as to the relative ^ 

effects of these factors on gi^ades assigned. ^ - 

Tjx 1971, Marshall ( 10^ , p. 213-215) took 16 forms of an pssay exam, 

identical in conteri^'^bi^ in writing neatnes/S and- number jpf compo- 

sition errors and had them graded by ^80^ Secondary ^(7-12) classroom teachers. . 

He concluded that teachers are influenced by composition quality on esbay 

^ exams 'even when they attempt to grade solely on .content. In addition, signi- • 

flcant .differences were found' between the mean grades assigned to the "neat" 

Iiandwitten paper and to the "fair" handwritten paper, • and also betv/een the 

paper containing no composition errors. and those papers shovang spelling and< 

' grammar errors. ' ' 

Based on ^this data, one might observe that students need encouragement 
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to produce their most legible material for course evaluation purposes ( or ^ 
else learn to type); and secondly, that teachers should be encouraged to be 
alert in their grading proce*dures_J:o,.accon!no_dcJbe the influence of the pen- 
manship factor. 'Some writers suggest on mark for content, and another mark' 
for composition, including spelling, grammar and penmanship.- . 
' " E. Standards ' _ " " ^ 

Ihe standards obsearved across the country seem to be as numerous as the 
reporters. As vas pointed out in Section's - Scales famd Measurement, the ^ . 
standard must be set at the local leirel. Systems, can inaugurat-^ total pro- 
^ grammes; schools can %uy-in"' to the package; but teachers set the final 
standard by what they .will acc^t as satisfactory. (Kinney $[2, p. 
Ultimately, one could ^ay the learner is in control for Kfe*^ sets the standard 
.to which he wishes to progress, and the teacher motivates him to reach a 
goal. ' \ 

/ Across Canada, Suen p.^9-50) reports considerable data pro^v^ded' 

through vairiLous provincial and, .district quides and official manuals. The 
information ranges from generalized evaluation statemnets to specific "speed" „ 
quotations from Toronto and ALberta. One assumes that each manual quoted 
provides more explicit infomation relative to the methods for arriving at 
evaluations using these standards. - * 

Freeman ( ^2 ,^ p. ^5) seems; to have written most succinctly on the topic 

of standards speed and qualify. He draws on the research to provide scales 

for both topics, but reminds the reader that standards are necessary for ' 
efficient performance. Standards are designed to serve as targets rather 
than barriers. . , ' ' 

It is the reponsibility of each school (and system) to define its 
standards; v/hen it outlines its objectives and goals for the progx^^ammes. 
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In this way all j)articipante (including the parents) know what the minimum 



eaqpectations will oe* 
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Teacher Preperation and Training 

Very' little has been \7ritten concerning institutional training pro-' ■ 

granmies for teachers in hand\7riting. In 1961,- Fred King (90, p. 483-^86) 

found that in 680 school systems surveyed, only 9/^ required some kind of 

training in handvrriting for elementary teachers. Bnma Plat tor (128 , p. 131 A) 

studiejl various types of preservice training programmes for teachers. Her 

* ' • » 

.results showed a significant positive correlation towards the subjects vjho 
received specially designed" programmed instruction over the control group* 
On the basis of "this study it appears that some kind of preservice instruc- - 
tion should be pursued to improve the understandings aAd standards among 
nfew teachers. . ^ 

Enstrom (3^ , p. 309) comments ^that' teacher training could wisely in- 
clude some basic instructions in chalkboai'd writing .for high school teachers. 
In the York manual (170 , p. 28-29) there is a specific section on blackboard 
writing for teachers^ It urges them to write very carefully using consistent 
letter forms at a reasonable speed. This is critical since students tend to 
imitate the teacher's model. (Quebec 13^ , P*31). 

Some school districts hav^ taken on the reponsibility of deyoLoping i 
localized training ^programmes. Leadership in this field may come from local 
teacher initiative and/or fi*om administrative support and direction. The . 
degree to which standards of handwriting are a priority in the system vdll 
ensure that such programmes be promoted and endorsed. It would appear that 
teachers at all levels could benefit from refresher discussions on such topics 
as piirpose, methodology, standards and motivation. The production of appro- 
priate visual aids might be a. valuable vehicle for re-kindling an av;areness 
of the subtler aspects of the art* . 

There, is no ans\^er for combatting any educational weakness other that 



the installation of strong progranraies in^lemented by trained and experienced 
'teachers. Instructional v/ealaiess can be replaced by instructional strength* 
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!Ehe ability to commmicste \dth vritten symbols on paper is of fen a 
determining factor in vdiether a sti\dent is able to achieve in the modem • 
academically oriented educjation structure^ Many peopl3 with othervdse normal 
ability are often tmable to put their thoughts on paper, not because of 
thinking disorders, but rather because of witing handicaps • 

Handwriting is personal and is vexy much a part of the student and of 
' the way. he presents himself to th-^ worlds The increased eTelf-conjKLdence en- 
gendered by handwriting of v;hich Re can be proud is' a by-product of no mean 
value* 

Interest, purpose, and need - - these are the motivations that lead 

to readiness to write, or to change a style of writing* With-van appropriate 

understanding of purpose, time will be "found by both teacher and student to 

follow instructions, to practise, to diagnose illegibilities, and to re- 

learn as necessary. It is '^imperative, that teachers at all levels be aware 

of the system being adopted and promoted in the district; that they have had. train- 

ing in the techniques of handt^ting in that system, including special help 

for teaching writers with hs^ndedness domi3i3ancej)ther than their own. Special 

instruction,* assistance and resources need to be made available to both 

« 

teachers and students with special learning disabilities. 

Evaluation of the process and product needs to be done both formally 
and informally on, a continxdng basis by both teacher and student. Standards 
jare to be established as targets at which to aim for perfection, rather than 



tarriers to hold back the less able. V * , ' 

The overall objective for any handwriting-programme must be to provide 
-^each learner vn.th a personal and individualized tool Mxtii which lie can ex- 
press 'himself efficiently and effectively. ^ * 
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IX Seconmenflations ^ - 

J - - • 

It is reconmended that the follo\;zng actions be considered for iin- 

plenientation on both a long range and short term baspLs according to priorities 

for the handx-jriting improvement in' the system. ^' - 

1* That a systemVvdde survey be imdortaken to rev.ealL the present state of 
the art\ and to include the foUov/ing, aspects: ^ ' s> 

1^.1 Current professional training, courses, etc. held by teachers at ail. 
levels in hand\^Friting methbdology. ' ^ \ 

, 1.2 Scales, models- ^.d standards of raeasiirement nov; used for grading 
^d evaluation • * ^ 

'1.3 Amount of time spent daily or veekly on. * * 
1.3»1 formal instruction \ * " 

1.3^ 2 'individual and/or small group instruction , 
* 1.3»3 diagnosis and remediation ' K^' 

1.4 Degree to v;hich insti*uction is correlated vdth • 

- 1.4.1 Lsmguage Arts ^ ^ 

1.V.2 Other content subjects : ' - ^ 

115 VJFiat materials and tools are currently used 

eg. pencil, ball-point or felt -point pens, size and kinds of 
paper, etc. * * ^ * " 

2. Eased on^ the above data, there should be an examination of currently 
available commercial programmes to identify components \^hich v/ould meet 
the 6e-f*ined needs of the system 

2.1. Does it accomodate current theories of learning vath i^espect 
to readiness, to visual, motor and perceptual needs? 

2.2 Does it pro\dde a variety of approaches^ igicluding visual, . 
auditory, tactile and kinesthetic and still maintain consistency^ - * 
of standard for letter foz-mation in each approach? 

2.3 Does it offer training methods and techniques for^both mariliscript 
and cursive styles? ' ^ ' 

- 2.4 Does it provide speciali^^ed consultant or resource personnel 

.to^ assist in the ix^troductory training programmes, and subsequent 
workshops? - " ' '^rj ) " 

2.5 Are there performance standards for speed anffnqtj^-i'ty^.providcd vath 
the programme which are authenticated for the Canadian scene, and 
related to the four major standard scales? 

( Thomdike, Ayers, -V/est , iVeeman). - 

3. Initiate a series of re-training options for the teac?ierfe in th'e system, 

3.1 Co-operatively v/ith local imiversities as " ^ * 

5»1»1 credit programme in arts and/or ^ucation^ 
3.1.2 non-credit 'open "to rhe general public and of sufficienfci 
duration to demonstrate results. 
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3.1 .3 *an e3q)erimental research, programme related to the 
- ^ . effects of training, etc^ ^ 

3.2 Through programmes offered by the commercial firms to • * ' 

3* 2.1 Introduce the concepts in 'a new or revised programme 
3* 2. 2 Provide follow-up workshops for both parents and teachers 
through the ERG services. 

•» 

3.3 SSixough local resource personnel developing systematic and continuous 
workshops at either school or S.S.C** levels for 

3*3»1 MJL teachers on the Supply list and substitute call.list, ^ ' 
so that they can have specific training in, an art whigh 
^ * can be used at every opportunity they have. 

3.3*2 All teacher-aides so they will be knowledgeable and 
skilled to help children with practice and model 
development. 

- 3»3»3 Groups of teachers at various locations according" to their 
expressed needs. >• 
3*3i^ All consultant personnel so that they can have a thorougji 
understanding of the principles, and can facilitate 
their integration into all areas of instruction. 

If. Ihat the system make a, commitment to one style" of handvadting for formal 
instructional pixrposei^ and that standards be provided to guide teachers in ^ 
the .instruction. ' ' - 

5. That schools at all grade levels be urged to accegt this system and to 
follow ijt during a ^specific peilod of time so that evaluation and measurements 
can be made. ^[ - ' 

6. That classroom teachers be urged to make a conscious time commitment to 
formal instruction on a small group basis, and to individualized diagnostic 
instruction for all studejits each v;eek. 

7. That specific instruction be provided for persons who write on chalkboards 
and overhead projectors ;d.th respect to letter foimation and legibility. 

.8. That appropriate visual materials be provided or developed to shov; good 
models of v/riting form and practice.^.. 

9- That each^teaeher'TaT'the^^ become a conscious teacher of penmanship 
in all content areas at all grade levels. 

10. That appropriate evaluation and research projects be undertaken on an 
on-gbing basis on aspects outlined in this total paper on an individual 
basis; through the Universities,^ through the Manitoba Educational Research 
"Council, and vjith the Manitoba School Trustees Association. 

11. That efforts.be made to keep the parents and general public informed 

of work in tliis field, and to solicit their assistance in* its implementation^ 
evaluation and improvement* 
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